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LESBOS IN THE TROJAN WAR 



By Emily L. Shields 
Smith College 



Professor Manatt, when referring in his recent book, Aegean 
Days 1 to Lesbos in Sappho's time, says, "The fair isle, now the 
Garden of the Turkish Empire, was then the Garden of the Greek 
world." Even before his book was published he might have added, 
"And now again has become the Garden of the Greeks." For at 
the close of 19 12 the Greek fleet landed troops, forced into surrender 
the garrison of the Turks who had held power for more than four 
hundred years, and soon the Greek flag waved over Lesbos. What 
the new era will bring is not yet determined. But this recent sur- 
render into Greek control, occurring on the border of an unrecorded 
future, sends our thoughts back three thousand years to that other 
transition to Greek power, occurring on the border of an unrecorded 
past, when a people who had been subject to Priam and an island 
which had been an outpost of Troy first came into Greek control 
through the might of Achilles. This recent conquest was easily 
made, being only an incident in a much greater war. Likewise 
the first invasion was part of a larger contest. But what were the 
sufferings of Lesbos in that early Trojan War we may be enabled 
to realize in a slight degree by the trials of some border state, some 
small ally, in our own time. And though in the pages of the Iliad 
the name Lesbos is seldom mentioned the tendency of modern 
investigation is to bring the island into ever greater prominence 
among the events of the long siege of Troy. 

"And seven women will I give, skilled in excellent handiwork, 
Lesbians whom I selected for myself when he [Achilles] took well- 
built Lesbos, surpassing womankind in beauty," says Agamemnon 
briefly of the subjugation. 2 Leaf, in his Troy, a Study in Homeric 
Geography, 3 assumes that these lines refer to some Homeric or pre- 

»P. 298. * Iliad ix. 128-30. 3 P. 242. 
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Homeric source dealing with a great foray of Achilles along the 
southern Troad to the very head of the Gulf of Adramyttium — a 
raid in midsummer, when Achilles took with him a large force, 
including at least all the fifty ships of the Myrmidons and between 
three thousand and six thousand men, and a subsidiary fleet of 
cargo ships, vijes <t>opri8es tvpeiai, 1 in which to bestow his abundant 
booty. "It is evident," he states, "that Lesbos is here a town, 
and does not mean the whole island, which is far too big to be con- 
quered as a mere incident in a more serious war." Leaf is not 
wholly satisfied, however, with this part of his theory, as is shown 
by this further statement, "But we have no tradition to tell us of 
any town once called Lesbos. If we may guess, let us fix on 
Methymna, the second city of the island — in full sight of the main- 
land, at a distance of twelve miles, so that it may well have tempted 
Achilles. It hardly lay out of his path for the return." But the 
Garden of Priam, the whole island with its wealth and fertility, 
would naturally be the goal for such an expedition, and references 
elsewhere show that the time spent by the Greeks in Lesbos is 
greater than that allowed for by the hurried foray of Leaf's. 

At the other extreme is the belief of those who claim that the 
struggles of the Aeolians for possession furnished material for the 
saga and the epic and were shifted to the old famous capital of the 
country, the fortress of Priam, though they really were fought about 
the islands Lesbos and Tenedos and the Gulf of Adramyttium, which 
were first reached by the Aeolians. Of the real scene of the contest 
intimations have survived in the episodes of the attempts of Achilles 
against Lesbos and the cities Thebes, Lyrnessus, Pedasus, Chryse. 

Achilles, in the twenty-fourth book of the Iliad, 2 said to Priam, 
"of thee, too, aged man, they speak as rich in former days, when 
all that Lesbos, seat of Macar, holds was thine and all that Phrygia 
and the boundless Hellespont contain." In summing up the wealth 
of Priam it is significant that Lesbos, rich in olive groves, grain 
fields, and vineyards, and its seven ancient cities should be put first. 
The very epithet Md/capos eSos is appropriate because of its impor- 
tant colonist, Macar, the blessed one; as, for instance, Diodorus 3 
explained the name, "The islands fanned by the winds and giving 

1 Odyssey v. 349; ix. 322. 2 Iliad xxiv. 543-45. * Diod. Sic. v. 82. 
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healthful climate to the inhabitants, and rich in crops, abounded 
in plenty, and soon made the men who lived there prosperous; 
and so they were called the Islands of the Blessed, nampoiv vfjaoi., 
the abundance of good things giving rise to the appellation." 

The attributive ivKTi/xivri, "well built," applied to Lesbos in 
the passage which Leaf quotes, can apply to the whole island as well 
as to a single town. For instance, vijaos Ivkti^vti occurs in the 
ninth book of the Odyssey 1 of the island of the Cyclopes — a fitting 
parallel to Mafios kvKTLnevq. 

After the sack of Troy, Nestor and Diomedes and Menelaus 
put in at Lesbos to plan their course homeward. 2 So in the voyage 
to Troy, a first and easy landing place would have been offered by 
the island with its bays and harbors. And as a military post it 
would prove invaluable. With Lesbos in the hands of the enemy 
at their rear, the Greeks would have everything to fear. With it 
in their own possession they were sure of a base of supplies, plenti- 
ful and near at hand. 

Even in pre-Homeric times Lesbos seems to have contained 
many cities. Thus Macar is said to have had many sons and 
daughters, the eponymous heroes and heroines of the towns. To 
wrest such a territory from Phrygian rule seems to have been largely 
the work of Achilles, according to traditions which center about 
his name. And especially do such traditions connect him with 
Methymna in the northern part of the island. Here Lampetus 
and Hiketaon are said to have been slain by Achilles and to have 
become local heroes. Here, likewise, according to Parthenius, 3 
when Achilles was carrying off spoils of war from Lesbos Trambelus 
opposed him and fell. Achilles in admiration of his bravery asked 
him who he was, and learning that he was son of Telamon he wept 
for the deed and built a great mound on the shore where is the 
keroon of Trambelus. Another story is localized at Methymna, 
which says 4 that when Achilles sailed and plundered the islands 
along the mainland he put in at Lesbos; and there he sacked each 
of the cities but was not able to take Methymna. Then Peisidice, 
daughter of the king, seeing him from the wall, sent a promise of 

1 Odyssey ix. 130. 3 Parthenius Erotic Experiences xxvi. 

* Ibid. iii. 169. * Parthenius op. cit. xxi. 1. 
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surrender, for which he straightway agreed to marry her. When, 
however, he had control of the city he ordered his soldiers to stone 
her to death. Such was the story of Peisidice — a parallel to that 
of the maid of Pedasus. 

But other Lesbian maidens in Homer escaped death only to fall 
into captivity. ' ' Seven women will I give, skilled in excellent handi- 
work, Lesbians selected for myself when he himself took well-built 
Lesbos, surpassing womankind in beauty. These I will give, and 
with them there shall be she whom once I took from him even 
Briseis," 1 says Agamemnon in his message to Achilles. But here 
arises a problem debated from antiquity. Was Briseis included 
among the seven Lesbian maidens ? Aristarchus thought not and 
compared the passage in Iliad xix. 245, where the women are not 
designated as Lesbian, 

Ik S'ayov aLj/a yvvaiKas ol/jlv/jlovo. tpya iSvuzs 
«rr', avrap oySooTijv BpttnytSa KaXXtirdpyov- 

Here with other appropriate changes Zenodotus read e£ instead 
of «rr', which Duntzer regarded as an infelicissima emendatio; 
and so it is. But in the opinion of Zenodotus nerb 5' taaerai 
{Iliad ix. 131) can be understood only as "among them there shall 
be." Zenodotus entertained the idea that Briseis was among the 
seven Lesbian maidens in Book ix, and conformity of the two 
passages was his goal, even at the cost of reckless emendation in 
Book xix, and in spite of the fact that the Catalogue says Briseis 
was from Lyrnessus on the Trojan mainland. This was the opinion 
of Aristarchus. But the most important weapon against the view 
is Iliad ix. 638. When Achilles resisted all persuasion of Odysseus 
and Phoenix, Ajax turned angrily and reproved the son of Peleus 
about wrath for one maiden when they furnished seven. And if 
Briseis was not among those who surpassed she must have been 
among the <f>v\a yvvawCsv, and so was excelled by the seven 
maidens — an unfitting admission in the case of the Cause of the 
Wrath — subtly argues Tumpel. 2 He claims that in the later Book 
xix the maidens lacked the special designation Lesbian because 
of a migration to the mainland about 700 B.C., when the colonies 

1 Iliad, ix. 128-32. > Philol., 1889, pp. 106-10. 
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changed the original Lesbian myth and disarranged the tradition. 
Lyrnessus of the Catalogue was also thus explained. According 
to the earlier story it is not without point that Diomede, a Lesbian 
maiden, should console Achilles for the loss of Briseis. Wilamowitz 1 
discovered that Briseis is not, properly speaking, the daughter of 
Briseus so much as the girl from Bresa, i.e., from a town in south- 
western Lesbos, where exist today a promontory Brision and a 
village Brisia. Connected with this promontory in ancient times 
was the worship of Dionysus Brisaios, said by the Aeolians to have 
originated through Macar the colonist and priest of the god. The 
cult seems to have flourished there for many centuries, for an 
inscription of the fourth century b.c. records a dedication of Diony- 
sus Bresagenes, and there Koldewey found a simple Doric iemplum 
in antis of Hellenistic times. 

Wilamowitz noted that the poet of the oldest part of Book i 
(one of the oldest parts of the Iliad) knows only of a Kovprj Bp«rijtj, 
and a scholium to- line 392 supplemented the name of the Kovprj 
BpuTrjis with Hippodameia. It is probable that the maidens were 
called from the names of their homes, as was the custom among 
slaves, Getis, Cilissa, etc. This leads to the belief that these seven 
captives were symbolic of the same number of Lesbian towns taken 
by Achilles and given to Agamemnon. Achilles (ix. 328) boasted 
"twelve cities with my ships have I laid waste, and with my sol- 
diery eleven in fertile Troyland." Of the twelve cities subdued 
Tumpel considers that one was Tenedos, the other eleven Lesbian. 
Dictys, 2 though not trustworthy, names Pyrrha and Hierapolis as 
conquered by Achilles. Nine other early Lesbian towns are after 
a wide search found by Tumpel. Still the towns of the seven 
Lesbian maidens are as impossible to identify as before. 

"Surpassing womankind in beauty" says the poet. Has the 
statement any reference to the Lesbian KaXXwreta, a contest of 
beauty, well-established in later times and doubtless of primitive 
origin ? Preller, Gruppe, and others think this contest pre-Homeric 
and a pattern for the judgment of Paris. Contests of women con- 
cerning KaXXoj were held among the people of Tenedos and Lesbos 
just as those of aw&poavvt) and oUovopia were celebrated in other 

1 Homerische Untersuchungen, pp. 409 f. 3 Dictys ii. 16. 
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places, on the ground that beauty must also be held in honor. 1 
"Come to the gleaming shrine of Hera, the ox-eyed, Lesbian 
maidens with dance," is the beginning of a Lesbian epigram on 
the festival. 2 Hesychius called the maidens who won ILvXauSees, 
from which it is likely that the contest was held near Mytilene, 
since Pylaeum was a mountain just north of the city. Pylaeus 
was also the name of a Pelasgian leader in the Trojan War, and in 
fact the custom appears to have been Pelasgian. 

The tradition of seven Lesbian maidens seems to have run 
through both pre-Homeric and Hellenistic story. Myrsilus the 
Lesbian knew of seven Lesbian muses — in this case also slaves — ' 
for he said that Macar, king of the Lesbians, was always quarreling 
with his wife. Megaclo, their daughter, was therefore sorry for 
her mother and bought the muses as handmaidens. These she 
taught to play on the cithara the deeds of olden times. They there- 
upon charmed Macar and put an end to his rage, and for this 
Megaclo dedicated a thank-offering to them of a bronze stele, 
giving command that they be honored at all the shrines. 

A colonization story twice given by Plutarch 4 said that an oracle 
directed that when those who were to settle Lesbos should meet 
with a reef called Mesogeion they should throw to Poseidon a bull 
and to Amphitrite and the Nereids a living maiden. The lot fell 
to the daughter of Smintheus, one of the seven leaders. But a 
certain Enalus of noble birth loved her and leaped into the sea to 
save her. In this story again appeared seven unmarried daughters. 

As late as the third century the tradition of the seven Lesbian 
maidens survived. According to Hyginus, 5 Conon, the astronomer, 
desiring to win favor with Ptolemy claimed that the hair of Berenice 
was placed among the stars and indicated seven stars which he 
imagined to be that hair. Eratosthenes 6 said that Conon also 
requested that the dowry which no one would pay to the Lesbian 
maidens be paid. Now the scholium, Germanicus, Arati Phenomena, 
p. 72, 1. 19, says, "Videntur aliae iuxta caudam eius (leonis) stellae 
obscurae septem, quae vocantur crines Berenices EvepyiriSos 

1 Athenaeus xiii. 610. * Sept. Sapient. Conviv. 20; De Sol, Animal 36. 

2 Anthol. Pal. ix. 129. ' Hyginus, Poet. Astron., ii, 24, p. 67. 

3 Clem. Alex. Protrep. ii. 31. 6 Ibid. 
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et dicuntur earum virginum quae Lesbo perierunt." Tiimpel 1 is 
convinced that the seven stars must represent the seven Lesbian 
maidens who belong to the Achilles story. Homer told the reason 
for the loss of the dowry, i.e., the capture by the Greeks — and so a 
constellation was the mythical reparation for the seven luckless 
maidens. But by the astronomer Conon they were robbed of their 
last consolation for the sake of a compliment to Berenice. In the 
poem the maidens implored the proud Berenice to give back at 
least the dowry. 

The continuity of the tradition from Homer to Myrsilus was 
preserved by Attic comedy. 2 Pherecrates in the Chiron 2, refers to 
Homer in the lines 

huHTu> 8« <toi ywcu/cas hrra. Aea/JiSas 
koXov ye hutpov, eirr't)(uv Aat/caarpuis. 

Tiimpel emphasizes still more the importance of Lesbos by 
considering Chryseis as also a Lesbian. And though Leaf dis- 
regards the theory certain pages of his Troy 4 are really an argument 
in favor of it. For one has only to read his section treating of the 
location of Chryse to become dissatisfied with each of the proposed 
localities on the mainland. Thebe is the place of capture, Chryse 
the birthplace of the maiden, and therefore ancient commentators 
argued for the proximity of the two places. s But in the words of 
Leaf, "They do not conceive it possible that any Homeric lady could 
have been staying fifty miles away from her father's home. What 
Pelasgian rules of etiquette for unmarried ladies may have been 
we nor Strabo can well say. But what right have we to assume 
that she was unmarried ? " Leaf convincingly refutes the old argu- 
ment of Strabo to prove the town as modern Chryse, at the head of 
the Gulf of Adramyttium. The harbor at Hamaxitos is another site 
in question, and this he decides is too small and not particularly 
deep, though it gives a fair shelter in most winds to fishing boats of 

1 Roscher, Lexikon der gr. und r'dm. Mythologie, s.v. "Lesbierinnen." 

2 Eust. 741. 22 and Schol. Aristophanes Frogs 1308. 

3 Attributed also to Nicomachus and Plato. 
••Leaf, Troy, pp. 228-34. 

s Schol. BD. A 336 says, for instance, that she was taken in Chryse in connection 
with the storming of Thebe. 
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the neighborhood, and is certainly the most marked bay for some 
distance along this exposed western coast. At one time, therefore, 
he rejected Hamaxitos and considered Sevrigi, eight miles east of 
Cape Lekton. " It is in fact the only natural harbor in the Troad," 
he says. But after his visit to the place in May of 1911, his belief 
was much weakened, and "On the whole," he concludes, "I must 
now range myself on the side of Hamaxitos." 

Stephanus told that a place, Chryse, existed in Lesbos. It is 
true that the lines of the Iliad, "Hear me, God of the silver bow, 
who guardest Chryse and holy Cilia and rulest Tenedos with might, 
O Smintheus," indicate that Chryse must lie near Cilia, and on this 
Strabo 1 insisted. But there seems to have been a Cillaion in Lesbos 
and a worship of Apollo Cillaios. The principal material for locat- 
ing Chryse was furnished by the Presbeia of Odysseus, 2 in which is 
described a place within easy sail of the mouth of the Scamander, 
with a deep harbor, and with an altar of Apollo quite close to the 
harbor itself; on the west coast of Lesbos is the Gulf of Callone, 
which most fitly answers these conditions. Also the name Smin- 
theus is Lesbian by the use both of tradition and epigraphy. 
Smintheus was the leader of a colony to northwestern Lesbos 
and irpcxj>i]Tr)s 2/ue0eu>s is read on an inscription preserved near 
Methymna, in the same part of the island. We know from Herod- 
otus that Arisba, on the Gulf of Callone, was destroyed and the 
inhabitants transferred to Methymna. At Arisba was perhaps the 
early Smintheion. Apollo Smintheus, the protector against field 
mice, seems to have had early worship in the island. There is 
evidence also for an early deity, Chryse. In fact Cleanthes of 
Assos, near Lesbos, said that Aphrodite Chryse was worshiped in 
Lesbos. Tumpel thinks she is perhaps related to Aphrodite 
Callone of Samothrace, a name which perhaps survives in the 
designation of the Lesbian bay. 

The leap into the water of the daughter of Smintheus 3 is else- 
where attributed to Aphrodite, as in Rhodes, or to Sappho, whose 
biography is so closely linked with the Aphrodite story. The love 
of a youth is in both cases contained in the theme. In the same 

1 Strabo xiii. 613 C. 2 Iliad i. 430 f. 

3 Plutarch. Sept. Sapient. Conviv. 20. 
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strain is the story told by Parthenius of the Lesbian Apriate, who 
was beloved by Trambelus and threw herself into the sea. This 
name Apriate reminds us of the lines in Book i of the Iliad, 

irpiv yairb iraTpl <ptk<p 86fievai iXiKwmSa KovptjV 
dirptaTTjv avdiroivov, ay«v ffUprjv (KaTop.j3rjv 

Aristarchus pronounced airpiwr-qv an adjective, Crates of Pergamum 
an adverb, and Euphorion a substantive. Ttimpel in agreement 
with Euphorion identifies Chryseis with Apriate with Aphrodite 
Chryse of Cleanthes, with the daughter of Smintheus. However 
that may be, there is a tradition of Chryse and Aphrodite Chryse 
in Lesbos which may have been in the mind of the older poet of 
the Iliad. 

Returning to the question of Cilia, Strabo 1 said that there was 
a temple of Apollo in the island; and tradition connects the found- 
ing of this Lesbian temple with the story of Pelops. When the 
latter buried his charioteer, Cillus, he built a sanctuary by the 
grave, calling it that of Apollo Cillaios because of the sudden death 
of Cillus. A scholium to Euripides' Orestes, (1. 990) (Munich) calls 
Oenomaus king of the Lesbians, and Tantalus is also said to have had 
a hero's shrine in the island. Either Lesbos was the early home of 
the Pelops story and Hippodameia was a bride seized from Lesbos 2 or 
the Lesbian Pelopidae later imitated the celebrated Olympian myth 
with the use of local tradition. 3 Robert believes that the shrine 
of this Cillaean Apollo may have been an out-chapel of the Smin- 
thian god. Apollo was the important deity of Lesbos in pre- 
Homeric times, Pelops an important name in the tradition of the 
Pelopidae, and another story 4 connects them. The oracle of 
Apollo Napaios, near Methymna, gave response to Pelops, 

fiovXopM 80s, fir] oYSov S'o p.rj 6e\u>. 

The oracle in iambic trimeter is doubtless spurious, but the very 
existence of the story indicates that an oracle of Apollo was early 
established in northern Lesbos. 

1 Strabo xiii. 612. 3 Gruppe, Gr. Myth., p. 145, n. 9. 

2 Robert, Bild und Lied, p. 187. * Schol. Aristophanes Clouds 1. 144. 
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If the Lesbian oracles served the Achaeans well the island was 
early subjugated. Philostratus tells of an oracle which the Greeks 
at Troy received about Philoctetes and the bow — an oracle from 
Lesbos. He adds, "Since Lesbos was distant only a short distance 
from Ilium, the Achaeans sent to the oracle there — the oracle of 
Orpheus." It is evident that Orpheus and Apollo were associated 
locally in the giving of prophecy. Lucian said that the lyre of 
Orpheus was put in the temple of Apollo and for a time kept safe 
there, and Ovid said that once Orpheus was protected from a ser- 
pent by Apollo. They say that once Orpheus was wont to rejoice 
in prophecy before Apollo gave his attention to it. For since men 
no longer went to Gryneum, but Orpheus alone gave prophecies — 
his head having just come from Thrace — the gods stood over him 
as he prophesied and said "Cease from the things that belong to me, 
for enough have I borne with thee and thy singing." 1 Stories vary in 
detail about the head and lyre, and Miss Harrison 2 thinks that the 
lyre was probably a later decorative addition to an old head oracle 
story. At any rate the shrine of Orpheus later enjoyed consider- 
able fame and is said to have sent responses not only to neighbor- 
ing Ionians but even to Babylon. 

Apollo was conspicuous not only for his oracles but also for his 
service of purification to the Greeks, if any confidence can be placed 
in the statement of Arctinus 3 that Achilles sailed to Lesbos and 
sacrificing to Apollo and Artemis and Leto was purified of the mur- 
der of Thersites. But, as Leaf 4 says, this idea of purification from 
blood is one of which Homer knows nothing and must probably be 
regarded as creeping into later tradition. 

Pre-Homeric Lesbos was sometimes given the name Pelasgia, 
and as Pelasgian was certainly under the protection of Zeus. 
Macar was called the grandson of Zeus himself. Aside from Pelas- 
gian names, which still survived in the island in classical times, 
writers continually testify to its Pelasgian settlement. Of the 
colonization Diodorus Siculus gives the fullest account, saying that 
Xanthus, son of Triopas, with Pelasgians from the Peloponnesus, 

1 Philostr. Vit. Apoll. iv. 14; Lucian. Adv. Ittdoct. 11 f. 

' Proleg. to Or. Religion, pp. 465-67. 

3 Aethiopis, Epic. Or. Frg., p. 33 (Ki). * Troy, p. 308. 
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took possession of Lesbos, formerly without inhabitants. Seven 
generations later it was stripped of population by the flood of 
Deucalion. Then came Macar. 1 The conquest during the Trojan 
War seems to have prepared the way for a line of future settlements 
by the family of Agamemnon. For according to Diodorus, a 
descendent of Orestes, generally believed to have been Penthilus, 
went to Boeotia, then to Euboea and Lesbos. Afterward came 
Gras and Malaus and Cleues, all descendents of Agamemnon. The 
Penthelids were a powerful family there in the time of Pittacus. 
Though these leaders are reputed to have come from the Pelopon- 
nesus they gathered their bands in the north and went from northern 
Greece. The settlements seem to have been peacefully made in 
consequence of the earlier conquest by the Achaeans. 

In the words of Sir Gilbert Murray, 2 "If we look for some great 
traditional meeting place of the descendents of Agamemnon from 
the south and those of Achilles from Thessaly, the first place to 
suggest itself is the island of Lesbos. The time and place at which 
the main strands of the Iliad must have come together are fairly 
clear. The time is the Aeolian migration, the place is Lesbos or 
some early settlement on the shore of Asia." A convincing proof 
that it was Lesbos seems to be in the fact that the colonization was 
all from Lesbos to the mainland. Though Mytilene and Methymna 
owned many colonies in the Troad, the continent held no posses- 
sions in the island. 

We should like to believe with Fick 3 that probably Homer sang 
the Iliad here in the Aeolic metropolis, and with Kock that Sappho's 
Lesbian singer, ireppoxos, &s 6r' aoidos 6 Aeafiios aKkoSaTounv, 4 was 
Homer and not Terpander. "In the wandering of the children 
of Agamemnon to Lesbos," says Manatt, 5 " the minstrel of that long 
march, like the leader, may have given place more than once to a 
son and successor; but they were all Homers and the Homer that 
finally arrived was ripe for an Iliad. He had seen snow-clad 
Olympos and the waving forests of Thessaly; he had breasted the 
wild rivers and roamed the wild hills of Thrace; he had dreamed on 

1 Son of Crinacus, Diodorus v. 81; son of Helius, v. 56. 

3 Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 202-3. 4 Sappho frg. 90. 

3 Die Homerische Was, pp. 108-9. 5 Aegean Days, p. 273. 
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Troy's walls and flowery Scamander; and now here (in Lesbos) 
with many-fountained Ida looming ever in his sight he struck up 
to sing the glory of his race." 

"Dawn in its saffron robes spread over the sea," 1 says Homer. 
Hence some infer composition on an island with sunrise over the 
water. Manatt 2 in his travels there thought that Lesbos yielded 
more than one bit of local color; for instance, he noted the "saffron- 
robed dawn" only in Lesbos, and once he saw it rising over the sea 
as Homer described it. Homer's kpok6t€tt\os 176s is akin, he says, 
to Sappho's xpwoxeSiXXos a8wj. 

Lesches of Pyrrha in Lesbos probably wrote the Little Iliad; 
but the Iliad as we know it was doubtless composed after the tide 
of colonization passed from Lesbos to the continent. Nevertheless 
there is influence and material of an older time when the Achaeans 
were making their first important subjugation of the island. Cer- 
tainly the worship which lingered about the heroa of Achilles, 
Palamedes, Trambelus, and Lampetus indicates it. And evidence 
that Lesbian cities were stormed, men slain, captives taken, oracles 
consulted, abounds in the later tradition. The Greek army under 
other famous leaders besides Achilles seems to have entered on a 
long campaign there. Menelaus exclaims, 3 "Would that Odysseus 
should come among the suitors in such might as when of old in well- 
built Lesbos he rose up and wrestled with Philomeleides and threw 
him mightily, and all the Achaeans rejoiced." 

Lesbos, conquered during the Trojan War, continued to be held 
by the Greeks for nearly twenty-five hundred years. Now after 
about four hundred years of Turkish rule the island belongs to the 
Greeks once more. And that it may remain in the possession of 
the people through whom it attained the height of its glory is 
probably the wish of us all. 

1 Iliad xxiii. 227 and xxiv. 13. 

2 Aegean Days, p. 274. 
* Odyssey iv. 342. 



